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stampeded the meeting. A resolution drafted, it is said, by 
Mr. Baldwin was proposed by Mr. Pretyman. It stated that 
the Conservative Party considered the time had come to 
fight the next election as an independent organization. 
Bonar Law intervened on behalf of this decision, and it was 
carried, thus forcing the immediate resignation of Lloyd- 
George. 

BONAR LAW ASSUMES LEADERSHIP 

Bonar Law's intervention is said to have been dramatic, 
as practically no one knew which way he inclined. The 
London Observer states that, as a man of extreme, of Scot- 
tish conscientiousness, he had real doubts as to the proper 
course to pursue. But an attempt was made by a group of 
Coalition Conservatives, namely, Lords Balfour and Birken- 
head, Sir Robert Home, Sir Laming Worthington Evans, 
and Austen Chamberlain, to influence his decision by the 
delivery of an ultimatum to the effect that they would not 
serve under him should he consent to take the leadership of 
the "rebels." The London paper expresses the opinion that 
such an ultimatum, devoid of any real knowledge of Bonar 
Law's psychology, had its due effect in rousing the streak 
of obstinacy native to his character. In any case his atti- 
tude finally decided the day, and the Conservative Party 
found itself practically reorganized. 

Those who had followed these events with attention could 
have but few doubts of the temper of the people, and it was 
amply illustrated by the results of the election. According 
to the Daily Telegraph (London, November 18), the final 
state of the parties was as follows: Conservatives (Bonar 
Law), 346 seats; Labor, 139; National Liberals (Lloyd- 
George), 57; Independent Liberals and Liberals (Asquith- 
Grey), 55; Independents, 5; Co-operatives, 4; Nationalist 
(Ireland), 2; Prohibition, 1; Communist, 1; Sein Fein (Ire- 
land), 1. Of the four elections still to be announced at that 
date it was expected that one, London University, would 
return a Conservative, and three, Welsh University, the 
Orkneys, and the Shetlands, would return opposition candi- 
dates. Under these circumstances, states the Daily Tele- 
graph, Bonar Law's majority over the united majority would 
be 79. At the same time the Morning Post, organ of the 
Conservative Party, makes a slightly different alignment of 
the candidates and places the Conservative majority at 87. 

Speaking generally, it may be said that Scotland, the ex- 
treme north of England, and Wales voted Liberal or Labor. 
The rest of England, and especially London, as well as one 
or two important centers of South Wales, voted Conserva- 
tive. An interesting record of the total number of votes 
cast for the various, parties and factions up to date of issue 
is given by the Daily Mail (London, November 16). Ac- 
cording to this Bonar Law's Party (443 candidates) re- 
ceived 2,077,373; Lloyd-George (131 candidates), 573,337; 
Asquith-Grey (340 candidates), 935,508; Labor (409 candi- 
dates), 1,688,449; Anti- Waste (10 candidates), 28,091; In- 
dependents (20 candidates), 44,710; Co-operatives (4), 
52,729; Communists (5), 10,246; other parties, such as Pro- 
hibition, etc., about twenty or thirty thousand odd votes. 

PART PLAYED BY WOMEN 

Women played a prominent part in the elections, although 
none of the many women candidates, except the two vet- 
erans, Lady Astor and Mrs. Wintringham, were returned. 



The various accounts given in British newspapers and peri- 
odicals, however, state that all classes of women voted 
heavily, in marked contrast to the election of 1918, when 
comparatively few took advantage of their privileges. In 
a manifesto, issued by the Labor Party in explanation of its 
success in Glasgow, this is attributed largely to the rally of 
the Workingwomen, of whom it speaks in the following 
terms: 

The women have come into public life without any of the 
intellectual shackles which bind their menfolk to the older 
parties. A man remembers how his father voted ; a woman 
has not any such traditional handicap, nor even a tempera- 
mental handicap in that way. She brings a fresh mind into 
politics, and when that fresh mind is inspired by economic 
misery she will turn to the party which has a policy of bet- 
terment. 

This great accession of strength puts the Labor Party on 
the official opposition benches in Parliament, leaving the 
cross-benches to the torn and battered remnant of what was 
once the Liberal Party. Naturally, they are very much 
elated, and in an official' statement issued from their London 
headquarters declare that they are "studying for govern- 
ment." Among the notable members of the party returned 
are Sidney Webb, Ramsay MacDonald, Noel and Roden 
Buxton, Ben Tillett, George Lansbury, Arthur Ponsonby, 
Patrick Hastings, and C. P. Trevelyan. It will be noticed 
that some of these are recruits from the Liberal side. 

Several well-known candidates were, in the opinion of 
the British press, rather surprisingly defeated. Among 
these were Arthur Henderson, Havelock Wilson, Colonel 
Leslie Wilson (the Conservative whip, who was, however,' 
beaten by the sitting candidate, an Independent Unionist), 
Bertrand Russell, F. E. Guest, C. B. Stanton, and, above all, 
Winston Churchill. The circumstances which render Mr. 
Churchill's defeat particularly spectacular are to be found 
in the persons of his opponents, one of whom, E. Scrymgeour, 
is a Prohibitionist, who is described as being of the extreme 
type of reformer, and the other, E. D. Morel, is the insti- 
gator of the Congo reform agitation. The British press is 
unanimous in describing these returns as sensational. 



JAPAN AND THE RUSSIAN FAR EAST 

Several important events have taken place in the course 
of the past few months in eastern Asia, so far as the Rus- 
sian aspects of the Far Eastern situation are concerned. 
Japan has carried out the promise given at the Washington 
Conference to withdraw her troops from the city of Vladi- 
vostok; by the end of October the evacuation of that city 
was completed. An important Russo-Japanese conference 
was held in the Manchurian city of Chang-Chun. The Soviet 
troops, operating under the flag of the Far Eastern Repub- 
lic, captured the city of Vladivostok from the anti-Red ele- 
ments, which had held it since the spring of 1921. Finally, 
the National Assembly at Chita voted the abolition of the 
Far Eastern Republic through the incorporation of its ter- 
ritory in the boundaries of Soviet Russia. 

A new situation has thus been created in the Far East as 
regards the relations between Soviet Russia and Japan. 
The two countries have become contiguous, and the way has 
been opened for interesting developments in the near future. 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF VLADIVOSTOK 

By far the most Important of the events enumerated above 
has been the extension of the Soviet rule to the city of 
Vladivostok and the shores of the Pacific Ocean. Vladi- 
vostok is the gateway to Siberia ; it is also, in many impor- 
tant respects, the key to the whole situation in eastern Asia, 
so far as it involves Russia and Japan. Since the beginning 
of the war, and particularly since the beginning of the 
Russian Revolution, the city has had a most interesting 
history. After the exigencies of the war had locked practi- 
cally all of Russia's ports in Europe, Vladivostok became 
the principal opening through which enormous quantities of 
war materials poured into Russia from the outside world. 
Huge stores of these materials remained there after the 
Bolsheviki made peace with Germany, and to protect these 
stores from falling into the hands of Germany, Allied and 
American troops were sent to Vladivostok in the summer of 
1918. These troops had for their mission also the rendering 
of aid to the Czechoslovak regiments, which were attempt- 
ing to make their way out of Russia through Siberia. The 
establishment in Siberia of the anti-Bolshevik government 
of Admiral Kolchak a few days after the armistice led to 
delays in the withdrawal of these foreign forces. But with 
Kolchak's fall at the end of 1919, the Allied and American 
troops were gradually recalled, so that by the spring of 
1920 only the Japanese troops remained in Siberia, concen- 
trated in the city of Vladivostok and the immediately sur- 
rounding territory. 

The fact that the city of Vladivostok and parts of the 
littoral were likely to remain for the time being under 
Japanese occupation was responsible for one extremely im- 
portant development in eastern Siberia. When the Soviet 
troops, in their victorious sweep through Siberia, reached 
Lake Baikal, the local leaders suggested to them the feasi- 
bility of creating east of the lake an independent buffer 
State, the existence of which would obviate the need for 
the Soviets at that particular time to come face to face with 
Japan. The Soviet leaders conceded the expediency of the 
plan, and in this manner the Far Eastern Republic came 
into being. 

At the beginning the Far Eastern Republic, with its center 
in Chita, extended clear down to the coast and included the 
city of Vladivostok, where the Japanese troops* still re- 
mained. But in the spring of 1921 local anti-Soviet groups 
in Vladivostok revolted against the authority of Chita on 
the ground that the government of the Far Eastern Repub- 
lic is dominated by Moscow. The Japanese permitted the 
uprising to take place by remaining neutral, and Vladivostok 
and the surrounding territory were organized into another 
independent State. 

The Japanese remained in Vladivostok in order, according 
to their declarations, to safeguard the life and property of 
their subjects sojourning there and also to protect the adja- 
cent Korea from communist propaganda. They announced 
repeatedly that they would withdraw as soon as sufficient 
guarantees could be given them along these lines. But they 
were also in occupation of another part of the littoral fur- 
ther north, at the month of the Amur River, where'they also 
held the northern or Russian half of the island of Sakhalin. 
The occasion for this occupation was a massacre in the city 
of Nikolayevsk, on the Amur, perpetrated by Bolshevik par- 
tisan bands, in which over four thousand Russians and about 
seven hundred Japanese lost their lives. In occupying Sak- 



halin, Japan announced that she was doing that as an act 
of reprisal for the massacre, and that she would hold the 
island pending an adjustment of her claims in connection 
with that unfortunate event. 

THE DAIREN CONFERENCE 

In the fall of 1921 the Japanese Government, which had 
prior to that refused to take official cognizance of the ex- 
istence of the Far Eastern Republic, finally consented to a 
parley with it. On the very eve of the Washington Confer- 
ence a Russo-Japanese Conference took place in the Man- 
churian city of Dairen, and continued intermittently well 
into the winter. In the course of the negotiations which 
took place there a tentative scheme of an understanding be- 
tween Japan and the Far Eastern Republic was worked out. 
The proceedings of the parley were at the time and are still 
shrouded in the deepest secrecy. The text of the unsigned 
agreement worked out at Dairen is still unknown, though 
several versions of it have appeared in the press, all of them 
officially discredited by the Japanese Foreign Office. 

There seems no doubt, however, that the Japanese agreed 
at Dairen to remove their troops from Vladivostok, leaving 
the Far Eastern Republic free to deal with the situation 
there. Difficulties arose when the Chita representatives 
asked Japan to fix the date of the evacuation and the Jap- 
anese refused to do so. The negotiations were then broken 
off, the failure to agree on this point being given as the 
official reason for the unsuccessful ending of the parley. 

Since the abrupt end of the Dairen Conference several 
important things happened in the Far East, some of them 
influenced potently by the developments in Soviet Russia. 
The end of 1921 and the beginning of 1922 were a period 
of preparation for the Genoa Conference, when Soviet Rus- 
sia found herself entering into official negotiations with the 
rest of Europe. Feeling her general prestige rising and 
always eager to strengthen her position wherever possible, 
Soviet Russia began to pay serious attention to the affairs 
of the Far East. This took the form of military concentra- 
tion there, the Soviet Commissar of War, Trotsky, admit- 
ting openly that his policy would be strengthening of the 
Soviet forces on the territory of the Far Eastern Republic. 

In the meantime the affairs in Vladivostok were going 
from bad to worse. The local groups quarreled among 
themselves; there were several "palace revolutions," which 
finally left the power in the hands of the commander of the 
troops, General Dietrichs, who had been one of Kolchak's 
ablest younger generals. The situation was already critical 
and the military menace from the Soviet forces in the terri- 
tory to the west of Vladivostok constantly growing, when 
the ministerial change in Japan elevated Admiral Kato to 
the premiership and brought with it a definite announce- 
ment as to the evacuation of the city and territory of 
Vladivostok. 

This step on the part of the new Japanese Government 
obviated the difficulty which had led to the failure of the 
Dairen Conference and opened the way for a new parely. 
Japan took the initiative in arranging for such a parley, 
and last summer invitations were sent to Chita to send its 
representatives. At the same time Moscow was also asked 
to send representatives to the new conference. 

THE PARLEY AT CHANG-CHUN 

There was considerable jubilation in Moscow when this 
invitation was received. Coming in the wake of the Genoa 
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and The Hague conferences, the Japanese invitation was 
interpreted by Moscow as a recognition on the part of Japan 
of the fact that she has to deal directly with Soviet Russia 
in any adjustment she wishes to make with reference to- the 
Russian Far East. And this to Moscow could mean but one 
thing — another step toward the official recognition of the 
Soviet regime as the Government of Russia; hence the 
jubilation. 

But Moscow's inferences were too hasty, and its jubila- 
tion premature. The Japanese notes were far too indefinite 
for any such conclusions, while the Ohang-Ohun conference 
itself, when it finally took place, showed that the Japanese 
had in mind something that was entirely different from the 
Moscow interpretation of the whole affair. 

Moscow assumed — or, at least, made the appearance of 
assuming — that the conference would be between Japan on 
the one hand and Soviet Russia and the Far Eastern Re- 
public on the other. Japan, however, soon made it quite 
plain that she considered the parley to be a conference be- 
tween herself and the Far Eastern Republic, in the presence 
of the representatives of Soviet Russia. This point was of 
vital importance, for upon it hinged a very important aspect 
of the Japanese diplomacy. 

Moscow sent to Chang-Chun one of its ablest diplomats, 
Adolph Joffe, who had negotiated the Brest-Litovsk treaty 
with Germany and the Riga treaty with Poland. From the 
very beginning of the conference he took charge of the 
whole Russian side. Count Matzudaira, the head of the 
Japanese delegation, consented to this, after considerable 
sparring on the point as to whether or not Soviet Russia was 
represented as a side in the conference, but he flatly refused 
to agree to the Soviet demand that the conference take up all 
the important questions involved in the Russo-Japanese re- 
lations in the Far East. He pointed out that the time for 
that has not as yet arrived, for that would involve an offi- 
cial recognition of the Soviet Government, and Japan, in 
common with the rest of the powers, is not prepared to go 
as far as that. 

On September 6, which was the third day of the confer- 
ence, Matzudaira announced that it was Japan's intention 
to discuss only the following three questions : 

1. Guarantees of life and property for Japanese subjects 
on the territory of the Far Eastern Republic. 

2. Safeguards against direct or indirect menace to the 
boundaries of the Far Eastern Republic and Japan. 

3. The abrogation of all limitations for Japanese subjects 
in the domain of economic activities. 

These, according to the Japanese declaration, were the 
principal topics of discussion at Dairen. Japan was not 
prepared to go beyond them, since the question of the evacu- 
ation of the Japanese troops had already been settled. 

Joffe's reply to this declaration, made four days later, 
emphasized the point that the limiting of the conference to 
so narrow a scope of discussion would lead to a situation 
in which Japan alone would profit. He took up the question 
of the rights of Japanese subjects, and stated that the solu- 
tion of that question solely between Japan and the Far East- 
ern Republic would be impossible. For, he asserted, the 
economic connection between the Far Eastern Republic and 
Soviet Russia is so close that the establishment of the rights 
of Japanese subjects on the territory of the former would 
really amount to establishing them on the territory of the 
whnlp of Russia, which cannot be done without the Soviet 



Government's concurrence in whatever decisions would be 
arrived at in Chang-Chun. 

THE CRUX OF THE SITUATION 

In this exchange of declarations we have the real crux of 
the whole situation that was faced by the Chang-Chun con- 
ference. Mindful of the fact that the domination of the 
Far Eastern Republic from Moscow was becoming more 
and more open and pronounced, Japan made an attempt to 
hold the Soviet Government to its word in the matter of the 
independence of the Chita buffer. This was, obviously, the 
real reason for inviting the Moscow representatives to a 
conference between Japan and the Far Eastern Republic. 
The Soviet Government had solemnly recognized the inde- 
pendence of the Far Eastern Republic. Japan mistrusted 
the sincerity of this recognition, and wishing, for reasons 
of obvious advantage, to deal with Chita as if the Far East- 
ern Republic really were a separate entity, she set the stage 
for testing out this phase of the Moscow policy. 

The Soviet diplomats realized this, and they preferred to 
come out into the open as far as the application of their 
official policy toward the Far Eastern buffer was concerned. 
From Moscow's point of view there is more to be gained 
now in emphasizing the connection between the Far Eastern 
Republic and the rest of Russia than their separation. A 
year ago, when a Chita delegation in Washington sought 
recognition and admission to the Disarmament Conference, 
the emphasis was on complete separation of the Far Eastern 
Republic from Russia. Today it is just the opposite. 

From the time of the exchange of these declarations dur- 
ing the first few days of the Chang-Chun conference it be- 
came perfectly apparent that the parley was a failure. It 
was only a question of how soon and for what ostensible 
reason it would be broken off. The reason was found read- 
ily enough in Japan's refusal to fix the date for the evacu- 
ation of the Sakhalin island, which, according to her agenda, 
was outside the scope of the conference. 

Moscow's point of view on the diplomatic game which 
.had been attempted at Chang-Chun is excellently expressed 
in an article by V. Vilensky, formerly the Soviet High Com- 
missary in the Far East, published in the Moscow Izvestiya 
for September 14. In this article Vilensky says : 

Japan wants to utilize the formal condition of independ- 
ence of the Far Eastern Republic and to enter with the 
latter into an agreement in the presence of the representa- 
tives of Soviet Russia, in order to avoid the difficulties of 
the general Russo-Japanese relations in the Far East. . . . 
But if this course is convenient for Jipan, it will not do at 
all from the point of view of Soviet Russia. At Genoa the 
interests of the whole Soviet Federation were represented 
by one delegation, which defended from the encroachments 
of the world capital the interests of the peoples of all the 
republics bound by treaties. The Far Eastern Republic as- 
signed the defense of its interests to the All-Russian dele- 
gation. There is a treaty arrangement between the Far 
Eastern Republic and Soviet Russia, whereby both sides 
mutually undertake to defend their common interests. In 
the Far East there are many such common interests, in 
which it is difficult to draw a line of demarcation, especially 
in the questions concerned with the Pacific coast and its 
territorial waters, where the interests of Soviet Russia pre- 
dominate and where the defense of the Russian interests 
can be carried on only by Soviet Russia by placing on the 
Russian side of the scale the whole sum-total of her inter- 
national significance and importance. 

Thus it was on the status of the Far Eastern Republic 
that Soviet diplomacy really clashed with toe Japanese. 
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THE SELF-ABOLITION OF CHITA REPUBLIC 

The Chang-Chun conference was broken off on the tech- 
nical ground of the refusal on the part of Japan to discuss 
the question of her withdrawal from northern Sakhalin. 
The real reason for its failure, however, lay in the fact that 
the status of the Far Eastern Republic, as a vassal of Mos- 
cow, had been made entirely clear, and the conference itself 
became meaningless. 

The logical step after that became the official, as well as 
the practical, abolition of the Chita Republic. This act was 
delayed pending the capture of Vladivostok and the comple- 
tion of the arrangements for Japan's withdrawal from that 
city. It followed on the heels of these two events, and was 
accomplished by means of a vote of the National Assembly 
of the Far Eastern Republic. 

This disappearance of the buffer State that had been cre- 
ated for the purpose of forestalling the possibility of a clash 
between Soviet Russia and Japan is significant, in view of 
the fact that the way is thus open for direct negotiations 
between Moscow and Tokyo. That is precisely what the 
Soviets want, as their general international policy since 
Genoa has been to make every effort to deal with the great 
powers separately and not. as a group. As for Japan, she 
finds herself now face to face with a situation which has 
become more complex than ever before. As a writer in the 
Current History (December) points out, there are three 
major lines of policy open to her : 

First, she may accept the overtures now being made by 
the Soviets, break away from the essential, though precari- 
ous, unity of the great powers with regard to Soviet Russia, 
and proceed to enter into definite relations with Moscow, 
which would inevitably entail an official recognition of the 
Soviet regime. Second, either she or the Soviets may, de- 
liberately or otherwise, provoke or utilize some incident that 
may lead to an armed struggle between them. Third, things 
may remain in -the same uncertain and indefinite state in 
which they have been hitherto, pending either a fundamental 
change in Russia herself or a concerted and radical reversal 
of the policy toward the Soviet regime on the part of the 
great world powers. 

There is no reason to believe that Japan will follow any 
but the third of these lines of policy, in spite of the fact 
that the Soviets, now that they are actually rubbing elbows 
with her, are making every effort to tempt or force Japan 
into the first of the above policies. 



PROGRAM OF THE FIFTH INTERNA- 
TIONAL CONFERENCE OF 
AMERICAN STATES 

To Be Held in Santiago, Chile, March, 1923 

(Adopted by the Governing Board of the Pan American Union 
at a Session Held on Wednesday, December 6, 1922) 

Consideration of the action taken by the participating 
countries, and of the application in each country of the 
conventions and resolutions of previous Pan American con- 
ferences, with special reference to the convention concern- 
ing trade-marks and the convention on literary and artistic 
copyright, signed at Buenos Aires, August 20, 1910. 

II 

Organization of the Pan American Union on the basis of 
a convention, in accordance with the resolution adopted by 



the Fourth Pan American Conference at Buenos Aires, Au- 
gust 11, 1910. 

Ill 

Consideration of the results accomplished by the Congress 
of Jurists, which met at Rio de Janeiro, with respect to the 
codification of international law. 

IV 

Measures designed to prevent the propagation of infec- 
tious diseases, with special reference to the recommenda- 
tions of the International Sanitary conferences. 



Pan American agreement on the laws and regulations con- 
cerning, and co-operation in the Improvement of the facili- 
ties of, communication on ocean and land and in the air. 

1. Improvement of ocean transportation facilities.' 

2. The Inter-Continental Railroad and motor transporta- 
tion. 

3. Policy, laws, and regulations concerning commercial 
aircraft; the advisability of an international technical com- 
mission on the location of standard landing places, the de- 
termination of aerial routes, and the formulation of special 
customs procedure for aircraft. 

4. Co-operation of the governments of the American re- 
publics in reference to all kinds of wireless communication 
in America and by means of agreements for its regulation. 

VI 

Co-operation with respect to the supervision of merchan- 
dise entering into international commerce: 

1. The uniformity of customs regulations and procedure. 

2. The uniformity of shipping and insurance documenta- 
tion. 

3. The uniformity of principles and interpretation of 
maritime law. 

4. The uniformity of nomenclature for the classification 
of merchandise. 

5. Uniform parcels-post procedure and consideration of 
the Pan American Parcel Post Convention. 

6. Advisability of adopting conventions in order to make 
effective Resolution XVII, voted by the Second Pan Amer- 
ican Financial Congress, which assembled at Washington in 
January, 1920.* 

VII 

Measures for the simplification of passports and adoption 
of standard form. 

VIII 

Co-operation in the study of agricultural problems; uni- 
formity of agricultural statistics ; co-operation in the elimi- 
nation of diseases of cattle ; organized effort for interchange 
of useful plants and seeds. 

IX 

Consideration of measures tending toward closer associa- 
tion of the republics of the American Continent, with a view 
to promoting common interests. 



Consideration of the best means to give wider application 
to the principle of the judicial or arbitral settlement of dis- 
putes between the republics of the American Continent. 

XI 

Consideration of the best means to promote the arbitra- 
tion of commercial disputes between nationals of different 
countries. 



* The resolution referred to above is the following : 
Resolution XVII : Resolved, That it being in the interest 
of all nations that there should be the widest possible dis- 
tribution of raw materials, the importation of such ma- 
terials into any country should not be prevented by pro- 
hibitive duties. 



